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~ * h the Serfiula, which makes so strange a dwelling- 
also we fin ' the Cerebellae , whose homes are even 

pretrier’objects' because .hey are more thickly studded with 
pieces of shells mingled with the sand, and forming a da, my 
niece of mosaic work. 

But the weird strange creatures that meet us at every turn 
must be left in their thousands unnumbered. The “sea’s 
abundant progeny ” is so limitless. However many treasures 
we have collected, we must leave many more unnoticed at our 
feet. Skates’ eggs, weird and black, whelks eggs, blown 
hither and thither across the shore, dog-fishes eggs, those 
dainty little “mermaid’s” purses, strange pebbles, strange 
shells, strange corallines that blossom unexpectedly into life 
—all must be passed ruthlessly by as we hurry homeward. 
A few of the common seaweeds we pick on our way however. 

The largest of our common marine plants is the knobbed 
fucus ( Fucus uodosus), with its thick leathery stems, sometimes 
several feet long, and its air vessels or bladder- floats. 
Commoner still is the bladder wrack [Fucus vesisculosus ), with 
bladders in its very substance and a strongly marked ridge 
running through its midst. The ostioles, as the little pits in 
this plant are scientifically called, are interesting subjects 
under the microscope. Then there is the serrated fucus, whose 
brown spray contains no bladders, and which may be known 
by its saw like edges. 


Ihe common sea-belt, or sea-girdle, is like a long narrow 
leaf with a curled margin fastened to a very thick stem and 
ending in a cluster of very strong fibres. The sea-belt is the 
seaweed that some people hang up as a barometer. It is one 
of the oarweeds ( Laminaria ). Another is the bulbous oar- 
weed, sometimes called furbelows. It is a long broad leaf 
cut into several segments which stream in the waters. It has 
a at stem which has one twist in it and a waved margin, 
w ich latter gives it its second name of furbelows. 

" eaweeds may be conveniently classed into three great 
^, asses blue-brown, or olive-green, the grass-green and 
h i* ^ rst k ' nd are the largest and grow at about 

Th e ^ evek Fucus and Laminaria are in this first class. 
cla 6 S lt ^ COrd ' Hke weeds, the sea laces, belong to the second 
red eaweeds are the most delicate. Some are 
Defessaria ^ ^ * eaf ° f a tree ’ as > for instance, the oak-leaved 


By L. Winifred Nicholls. 

About music I feel a little diffidence in speaking, as it is not 
my subject ; but, having lived for many years fn a musical 
atmosphere, I have perhaps, learnt more about the teaching 
of music in schools than the average uninitiated person 
Moreover, many of the considerations which apply to art’ 
apply to music equally. Perhaps I ought to preface my 
remarks by saying that they refer to secondary schools only, 
and especially to girls’ schools, of which I have more 
experience than of boys’. 

Speaking generally of both subjects, music and art, I have 
a strong feeling that, as one of the chief objects of both should 
be to cultivate the aesthetic sense, they ought both to have a 
regular place on the school time-table. Drawing is, as a 
matter of course, included in the morning time-table in all 
forms up to the Fifth without special fee. Why not music ? 
Much that would generate an intelligent appreciation of 
music, as a science and as an art, can be taught to all the 
girls at once in class. This is already being done in most 
Kindergartens and many First Forms now, and it helps 
wonderfully to make the music lessons themselves more 
interesting and profitable. My idea would be : — 1 wo half-hour 
lessons a week in the Lower School, and one three-quarters 
in the Upper School, which should be devoted, not to training 
the executive faculty, which, after all, is the less important, 
but to training' the appreciative faculty, which is all-important. 
I he lessons in the Lower School would partake somewhat of 
the nature of the present Kindergarten music classes, and 
would include ear-training, simple experiments in acoustics, 
mastery of rhythm and time, learning to rea rom s 
notation, and to write from dictation. In the ig er c a ' ’ 

the girls would learn something of musica orm > a 
shown how the present complicated orms o s ° 
symphony have developed from the simp es * Q f 

They would also learn harmony, and be taug i so 
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greatest musicians, if possible 
hearing some of the works played. All this w.th a view to 
a power of appreciation of the best music— the 
executive faculty, which must be trained individually, not i n 


training* a 


class, being treated as a special subject with a special f ee , 
and the training of the executive faculty being optional, not 
compulsory. 

It may be said that much which I advocate to be treated 
in a special music class may be treated in the usual class- 
singing lesson. It may — but is it r And even if it is, this 
does not quite take the place of the music class ; for the 
primary object of the singing lesson is of course to teach to 
sing, whereas I would have, as the primary object of my 
music class, to teach to appreciate. May I, en passant , enter a 
protest against the practice prevalent in some schools of 
discontinuing class singing in the Fifths and Sixths — just 
when the girls are beginning to enter into the spirit of part 
singing, to feel the harmonies of the music, and to be able to 
tackle more interesting works. 

I he ideal school time-table would, according to my idea, 
include : — 

In the Lower School : \ hr. singing a week. 

two \ hrs. music-class a week. 

In the Upper School (including the Fifth and Sixth): 
j hr. singing, 
i hr. music-class. 

Although I have assigned to the training of the executive 
acu ty a ower place than to that of the appreciative, it 

edn S p 0t . f ° rg0tten that there are few subjects in the whole 
as curr,cu l ur n which train so many faculties at once 

broucrht 1 ^ mUS1C ear » t * le eye and the hand all being 
brought at once into close sympathy with the brain. 

which I sh^irTri ^ ( l uest ^ on °f art, it is the same idea 
the ttketi ? f ? kee P Prominently in the foreground, - 
turn out * 6 Sub j ect ‘ ^ school of 300 girls cannot 

u e X, ° g ' fte ?, ar ‘ ists - ° r 300 bri »ian« player., -I am not 

-but i, ‘ ' , WOUld be an advantage if it could ! 

interest in tl„ J’ ° Ut 3 °° S lrls ready to take an appreciative 

wha, it ought ,0 ata 7 "'% and thC WgheSt art ' and thiS I* 
a serious reproach m \ Every good sch ool ought to feel it 

1 s system if a large proportion of its 
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girls leave it with a greater appreciation n f 
than of a sonata of Beethoven or a k f * comic - son g 

Cuts than in a gallery of Old Masters TT lnterest } n Com ic 
still retain the position it has on the’vhn i* e dravvin g- c] ass 
let the Lower School spend about a wX 
see correctly, and to reproduce exactly a att learmn & to 

an hour with the same object TlX!.m t u' ddle Sch ° o1 

T believe this is the rule in do not sa y i\ hrs., although 
I believe this is the rule in most schools, because this seems 

,0 me a little out of proportion for the majoritv of the g W 
who Will not take up an artistic career later.) In'the Fifth and 
Sixth Forms, where drawing is generally dropped altogether 
as a morning subject, I would give the girls history of 
art in some form as a training in appreciation, -lessons on 
the history and styles of architecture, on sculpture, on the 
history of painting, and the lives of the great artists’— some- 
thing to give them an interest in the beautiful for its own 
sake. Then, let the few girls who show special aptitude for 
the executive side of the subject, take it up in afternoon 
classes as a special subject with a special fee. My proposal 
for art would be : — 


In the Lower School : f hr. spent in drawing. 

„ Middle „ i hr. (not i^hrs.) also spent in drawing. 

„ Upper „ 1 hr. devoted entirely to the history and 

appreciation of art. 

I believe that the adoption of this plan would, to some 
extent, counterbalance the tendency to develop the very 
matter-of-fact unimaginative mind, which is generally the 
result of a preponderance of science and mathematics, and 
would also act as a counterpoise to the spirit of this very 
utilitarian age, which is apt to estimate the value of every- 
thing according to its power of conversion into £ s. d. 


